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TO ADVERTISERS. 





On Monday the 14th inst. Toe Tarver will begin to admit Advertisements, 
but under such an arrangement of its letter-press as will take nothing 
from the reader. 

This opportunity may be particularly worthy the attention of those who 
deal in commodities conducive in any way to the Graces of Life, whether 
intellectual or external, such as Books, Music, Paintings, Engravings, 
Sculpture, Apparel, Jewellery, or any kind of Fancy Article; iu 
short, anything connected with habits of elegance and refinement. 


The space of Tue Tatter devoted to this purpose will be of necessity a 
great deal smaller than in other Daily Papers, so that every ApvertisE- 
ment will be sure of being seen; and Advertisers will bear in mind, 
that as the readers of the paper consist of Play-goers, Men of Leisure, 
Actors and Actresses, Accomplished Women in general, the Lovers of 
Books, Music, &c., and other cultivators of social intercourse and amuse- 
ment, they form the very description of persous who are the most likely 
to repay the use made of its columns. 


Advertisements received atthe Tatter Orrice, 4 Catheriue street, Strand ; 
also by Mr G. Reynett, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 
Office, 42 Chancery lane; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynecc, at the 
Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery. Vol. U1. 12mo. 
(Sixteenth Volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzdia.) 
Longman. 





Tuts volume contains sketches of the modern voyages in the new 
hemisphere, including those of Cook and Perouse, up to Ross, | 
Parry, and Humboldt, and the Journeys of Captain Franklin, | 
Head, &c.; accounts of modern Eastern adventure, including the | 
interesting acquaintance made with Japan by Golownin, and the | 
travels of Webb, Raper, and Fraser in the Himalayah Mountains ; | 
and finally, the African explorations of Bruce, of Park, and | 
Denham and Clapperton. This is much for 362 pages. It would | 
be too much, were it not an historical summary; which is a cha- 
racteristic the reader must bear in mind, 


The accounts however 
(from the glance we have given to the work) appear to be singularly 
scrupulous and comprehensive for so rapid a survey. The lesser 
points are not forgotten, and the main ones are properly dwelt 
upon, We only miss a point of importance in Cook’s last voyage, 
which we shall notice presently, and Humboldt’s beautiful account 
of those myriads of lights in the air which he saw on one occasion 
in South America. We have his account of the cavern of nocturnal 
birds, and the ghastly fight between the electric eels and the horses ; 
and Bruce’s cow is not forgotten: with a good judgment upon it 
and upon the traveller himself. We have almost been tempted to 
insert the well-known, but always interesting account of the death 
of Captain Cook: but abstain, for fear of making our readers rise 
upon us with all their books in their hands. However, we may 
give the summary of the merits of that celebrated navigator, and 
what he did for the world. This is not so old; and it has brought 
another work to our recollection, from which we shall extract some 
passages which we look upon as golden ones, and which neverthe- 
less are very likely not to have been dug out of it by reviewers in 
general. 

*“In order,” says the history, “to estimate the merits of Capt. 
Cook, it will be only necessary to survey generally the extent and 
nature of his discoveries, and to examine what influence they 
exerted immediately on the commercial enterprise of nations. In 
the extent of the coasts which he surveyed or discovered, he far 
Surpasses every other navigator. The Eastern coast of New Hol- 
land, 2,000 miles in extent, was totally unknown till he traced it; 
escaping from the dangers of that intricate navigation solely by his 
cool intrepidity, and the resources of his skill. He also circumna- 
Vigated New Zealand, the eastern and southern parts of which were 
quite unknown, and supposed by many to be united to the Terra 





Australis Incognita. New Caledonia and Norfolk Island were both 


discovered by him; and the New Hebrides, from his labours first 
assumed a definite shape in our maps. He rendered an essential 
service to geography also by his circumnavigating the globe in a 
high southern latitude; for, though the exertions and dangers of 
that difficult navigation were not repaid by any brilliant discoveries, 
it set at rest a question which had for ages divided the opinions of 
speculative geographers. Sandwich Island or Southern Thule, may 
be numbered among his discoveries, although it is probably the land 
which Gerritz had descried a century before. 

‘ His discoveries on the north-west coast of America were stil! 
more important and more extensive. In one voyage he effected 
more than the Spanish navigators had been able to accomplish in 
the course of two centuries. In sailing through Behring’s Strait, 
he determined the proximity of Asia and America, which Behring 
himself had failed to perceive ; and he assigned the coast of the 
Tshuktzki to its true place; which,” in many maps of his time, was 
placed some degrees too far to the westward. mm 

‘ It is needless to recapitulate here the large additions which are 
made to our knowledge of the groups of islands scattered through 
the Pacific Ocean. Some of the Society and Friendly Islands were 
known before his time; but he carefully surveyed those Archipe- 
lagoes and fixed the positions of the chief islands, such as Otaheite 
and Tongataboo, with an accuracy equal to that of an European 
observatory. He prided himself especially on having discovered 
the Sandwich Islands; and there is no good Teason to refuse him 
that honour, for, if even it be true that a Spanish navigator, named 
Gali, discovered those islands in 1576, and that he gave to Owhyhee 
the name of Mesa or Table Mountain, which is marked in old 
Spanish charts twenty-two degrees to the west of the Sandwich 


Islands, but in the same latitude with them; yet no stress can be 


laid on a discovery from which mankind derived no knowledge. 
The Spaniards seem soon to have totally forgotten the Sandwich 
Islands, if they ever knew them, notwithstanding the advantages 
which they might have derived from those islands in their frequent 
voyages from New Spain to Manilla. Anson and many other 
navigators might have been spared infinite distress and suffering in 
their voyages across the Pacific, had anything certain been known 
of the existence and situation of the Sandwich Islands. 

‘ But Cook’s merit is not more conspicuous in the extent of his 
discoveries, than in the correctness with which he laid down the 
position of every coast of which he caught a glimpse. His surveys 
afford the materials of accurate geography. He adopted in practice 
every improvement suggested by the progress of science; and, 
instead of committing errors amounting to two or three degrees of 
longitude, like most of his predecessors, his determinations were 
such as to be considered accurate even at the present day; nor was 
this the merit of the astronomers who accompanied him on his 
expeditions. He was himself a skilful observer, and at the same 
time so vigilant and indefatigable, that no opportunity ever escaped 
him of ascertaining his true place. He possessed in an eminent 
degree the sagacity peculiar to seamen, and in his conjectures 
respecting the configurations of coasts he very rarely erred. La 
Perouse, who was a highly-accomplished seaman, always mentions 
the name of Cook with the warmest admiration, and frequently 
alludes to the remarkable correctness of his surveys. Crozet also, 
who wrote the narrative of Marion’s voyage, speaking of Cook’s 
survey of the shores of New Zealand, says,—‘ That its exactness 
and minuteness of detail astonished him beyond expression ;” but 
Cook’s skill as a marine surveyor may be still better estimated from 
the chart which, at the commencement of his career, he constructed 
of the coasts of Newfoundland; and of that chart, Captain Fre- 
derick Bullock, the able officer who has recently completed the 
survey of Newfoundland, speaks in those terms of warm commen- 
dation, which a man of ability naturally bestows on whatever is 
excellent. 

‘From the second expedition of Cook may be dated the art o! 
preserving the health of the seamen in long voyages: before that 
time, navigators who crossed the Pacific, hurried precipitately by 
the shortest course to the Ladrones, or the Philippine Islands ; and 
yet they rarely reached home without the loss of a my proportion 
of their crew. Cook, on the other hand, felt himself perfect|y at 
home on the ocean; he did not care to limit his voyages, either in 
space’of time or of distance ; he sailed through every climate, cross- 
ing both the arctic and antarctic circles; and proved that a voyage 
of four years’ duration does not necessarily affect the health ot 
seamen. This was a discovery of far greater importance than thut 
of a new continent could have been: by his banishing the terror 
that arose from the frightful mortality that previously attended on 
long voyages, he has mainly contributed to the boldness of naviga- 
tion which distinguishes the present day. 
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*‘ Among the immediate effects of Captain Cook’s voyages, the 
most important was the establishment of a colony at Botany Bay. 
That great navigator seems to have contracted a partiality towards 
the New Zealanders; he admired their generosity, their manly cou- 
rage, and their intelligence. ‘Their country appeared to him fertile, 
abounding with commodities which might become valuable in com- 
merce ; and he hints, though with diffidence, to the possibility of a 
trade being carried on between Europe and New Zealand. His 
observations on this subject had influence, no doubt, on the minds 
of the English Ministers, and they resolved on establishing a colony 
at New Holland ; and the result has justified Cook’s sanguine anti- 
cipations. The fur-trade also, which soon caused such a concourse 
of European shipping in the Pacific ocean, originated in his third 
voyage ; but his familiarity with the South Sea islanders, the trade 
which he established with them, and the practice which he com- 
menced of purchasing sea-stores from them, have had, perhaps, a 
stronger influence on navigation in the Pacific. 

‘ Finally, to complete the eulogium on this great navigator, it will 
be sufficient to enumerate some of the distinguished seamen who 
served under him, such as Vancouver, Broughton, Bligh, Burney, 
Colmet, Portlock, Dixon, &c.; these men learned under Cook the 
arduous duties of their profession, and they always spoke of him 
with unqualified admiration and respect.’—P. 89. 











What a pity that a man like this should have fallen a victim to his 
attempt at practising a deception ; for that such was the case there is 
no doubt. Our author speaks of the attempt to “ entrap” the King 
of Owyhee. Ledyard, a man of exalted veracity, has settled that 
point. We regret that the author has not availed himself of the 
pages of that excellent person, to add another cause to the exaspe- 
ration of the natives; for the trick was not all; nor was it the only 
circumstance with which trick had mingled. Cook, from long habits 
of command and success, and partly, no doubt, from that kind of | 
self-dependence for which in general he had so much reason, but 
which is apt to lead a self-educated man into a dangerous confusion 
of his will with his right, had, in visiting the fatal bay just before, 
seized upon a fence round a consecrated spot of ground, for wood. 
He offered indeed hatchets in exchange for it; but the chiefs were 
afraid to accept even that tempting bait in return for what they 








with. It is; Colonel, then Mr Phillips, Cook’s Lieutenant of 
Marines, who was with him when he died :— 


* Cook and Mr Phillips were together a few paces in the rear of 
the guard, and perceiving a general fire without orders, quitted 
Teraiobu, and ran to the shore to put a stop to it; but not being 
able to make themselves heard, and being close pressed upon by 
the chiefs, they joined the guard, who fired as they retreated, 
Cook, having at length reached the margin of the water, between 
the fire of the boats, waved with his hat for them to cease firing and 
come in; and while he was doing this, a chief from behind stabbed 
him with one of our iron daggers, just under the shoulder blade, 
and it passed quite through his body. Cook fell with his face in 
the water, and immediately expired. Mr Phillips, not being able 
any longer to use his fusee, drew his sword, and engaging the chief 
whom he saw kill Cook, soon despatched him. His guard in the 
meantime were all killed but two, and they had plunged into the 
water, and were swimming to the boats. He stood thus for some 
time, the butt ofall their force, and being as complete in the use of 
his sword as he was accomplished, his noble achievements struck 
the barbarians with awe; but being wounded, and growing faint 
from loss of blood and excess of action, he plunged into the sea 
with his sword in his hand, and swam to the boats; where, how. 
ever, he was scarcely taken on board, before somebody saw one of 
the marines that had swam from the shore, lying flat upon the 
bottom. Phillips, hearing this, ran aft, threw himself in after him, 
and brought him up with him to the surface of the water, and both 
were taken in.’—P. 148. 

The Lieutenant’s wound was “ not dangerous, though very bad.” 
Ledyard was on shore at the moment, a corporal under him. Per. 
haps nobody guessed what an extraordinary man they had with 
them, in the person of that corporal. 

We have the pleasure of remembering Colonel Phillips well. We 
met him at C. L.’s with his old friend and messmate Captain (late 
Adtiral) Burney. f 


fine, hale, florid, good-humoured old 
gentleman, with a face full of heartiness; and we trust is alive, 


He was a 
and will pardon this mention of him. 
We are obliged to leave off without making those quotations from 


Ledyard to which we allud 


ed j 


n the beginning of our article, but 




















































conceived a profanation. ‘ It was a very unequal price,’ says Led- 
yard (who was with him) ‘ if the honest chiefs would have accepted 
of the bribe; and Cook offered it only to evade the imputation of 
taking their property without payment. The chiefs again refused 
it. Cook then added another hatchet, and kindling into resent- 
ment, told them to take it or nothing. Kikinny, to whom the offer 
was made, turned pale, and trembled as he stood, but still refused. 
Cook thrust them into his garment that was folded round him, and 
left him immediately, to hasten the execution. As for Kikinny, he 
turned to some of his menials, and made them take the hatchets 
vut of his garment, not touching them himself. By this time, a 
considerable concourse of the natives had assembled under the walls 
of the Morai, where we were throwing the wood down, and were 
very outrageous, and even threw the wood and images back as we 
threw them down; and I cannot think what prevented them from 
proceeding to greater lengths; however, it so happened, that we 
got tie whole into the boats, and safely on board.’—P. 136. 





‘ Tois story,’ says Mr Jared Sparks, iu his Life of Ledyard 
(which is the book we spoke of above) ‘ is told differently by Captain 
King, who wrote that part of Cook’s Third Voyage, which relates 
to the Sandwich Islands. As he represents it, no objection was 
made to the proposal for taking away the enclosure of wood that 
surrounded the Morai, and even the images were tumbled down and 
carried off, under the eyes of the priests, without any resistance or 
disapprobation on their parts. This would seem improbable. The 
Morai was the depositary of the dead, a place where the images of 
the gods were kept, and solemn ceremonies performed. It is not 
easy to reconcile the two accounts; but Ledyard was employed 
with others in removing the fence, and he manifestly describes 
what he saw. He might not have been so well acquainted with the 
manner and conditions of the purchase as Captain King; yet in the 


the people around him, it is hardly possible that he should have 
been mistaken.’—Life of Ledyard, p. 137. 

Of the attempt to entrap the King, Ledyard says, ‘ On the 13th, 
at night, the Discovery’s large cutter, which was at her usual 
mooring at the bower buoy, was taken away. On the 14th, the 
Captains met to consult what should be done on this alarming 
occasion; and the issue of their opinions was, that one of the two 
Captains should land with armed boats and a guard of marines, 
and attempt to persuade Teraiobu, who was then at his house 
in that town, to come on board upon a visit; and that, when 
he was on board, he should be kept prisoner until his subjects should 
release him by a restitution of the cutter.”"—P. [43. 


The attempt failed, and circumstances ensued which ended in the 
death of the illustrious navigator. We cannot resist this opportu- 
nity of repeating Ledyard’s account of the heroical behaviour of a 
gentleman, whom we have had the honour of seeing and conversing 





| though the book containing them was 


detail of occurrences in which he was engaged, and their effects on | 


published three or four years 


| since, we cannot resist the opportunity of indulging ourselves, and 


we believe the reader, with them; which we shall accordingly do 


to-morrow. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
fhe dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.’’—-7idlotson. 





Tue Manometan Roap to Erernaut Butss.—The stages to 
Heaven are thus divided by the prophet :—prayer carries a man 
half way; fasting the rest; but it is charity that gains him admit- 


tance to the society of the houris —Mac Farlane’s Constantinople. 


— Insects have been known to stock ponds on hills with fish! 
The large water-beetle, which feeds upon the spawn of fish, occa- 
| sionally, in the evening, climbs up the stems of rushes, &c. out of 
the water, so as to take wing: in these circuinstances it has been 
caught, and, on being put into water, has been found to give out 
the spawn with which it had gorged itself previous to taking flight, 
both in a digested and undigested state; so that, on trial, it has been 
found to produce fish of various kinds.—Jameson. 

Soame Jenyns.—A disagreement about a name ora date will 
mar the best story that was ever put together. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds luckily could not hear an interrupter of this sort ; Johnson 
would not hear, or if he heard him, would not heed him; Soame 
| Jenyns heard him, heeded him, set him right, and took up his tale, 
where he had left it, without any diminution of his humour; adding 
only a few more twists to his snuff box, a few more taps upon the 
lid of it, with a preparatory grunt or two, the invariable forerunner 
| of the amenity that was at the heels of them. He was the man 
| who bore his part in all societies with the most even temper and 

undisturbed hilarity of all the good companions whom I ever knew. 
| He came into your house at the very moment vou had put upon 
| your card; he dressed himself to do your party honour in all the 
| colours of the gay; his lace, indeed, had long since lost his lustre, 
| but his coat had faithfully retained its cut since the days when gen- 
| tlemen wore embroidered figured velvets, with short sleeves, boot 
cuffs and buckram skirts; as nature had cast him in the exact 
mould of an ill-made pair of stiff stays, he followed her so close in 
the fashion of his coat, that it was doubted if he did not wear them: 
because he had a protuberant wen just under his pole, he wore @ 
wig that did not cover above half his head. His eyes were pro- 
| truded like the eyes of a lobster, who wears them at the end of his 
feelers, and yet there was room between one of these and his nose 
for another wen, that added nothing to his beauty; yet I heard this 
good man very innocently remark, when Gibbon published his his- 
tory, that he wondered any man so ugly could write a book. Such 
was the exterior of aman, who was the charm of the circle, and 
gave a zest to every company he came into.—Cumberland’s Memoirs. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCE OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covent Garpgen.—A Grand Miscellaneous Selectlon of Music. 





Covent GARDEN. 

We heard nearly the whole first part of the Selection of Music last 
night ; which, considering that it was not over till past nine, was 
quite enough. If we had stayed the other two parts, there was not 
much to hear in the way of selection, though most probably the 
modern music, of which they chiefly consisted, was well received. 
There were more ballads in the list, and productions of living com- 
posers, than usual, 

Miss Patron was in fine voice last night. She seemed 
determined, by the strength and vehemence of her tones, to refute 
the notion of those who think that her power is diminished. We 
forgot to mention, in our last notice of these performances, that 
Miss Paton, who had become Mrs Woop the day before, was in 
bridal white, with a wreath of roses in her hair. She was received 
with great cordiality. We were highly and agreeably struck with 
the simplicity of the announcement of the marriage in the newspa- 
pers,—* Josep Woop to Mary Ann Paron.” This was neutraliz- 
ing the whole matter of rank, and at the same time shewing the full 
force of the lady’s name. “ Mary Ann Paton” had a very good 
sound. The name implied the presence of an accomplishment, and 
And “ Joseen Woop” had his claims also. 
The lady, we observe, is still called Miss Paton in the English | 
bills. In those of the Italian Opera they call her Mrs Woop. The 
fair divinities of old had two appellations, one by which they were 
known in heaven, and the other on earth. We hope the married 
one, on this occasion, is the former. 


the reputation of it. 


We entered the theatre while BrauAm was in the midst of the 





glory of his Luther’s Hymn, which he sings most nobly. Anda 
most magnificent and affecting composition it is. Mr Harper again | 
delighted us with his trumpet obligato. Mr Brauam subsequently 
His own utterance of those 
words are “ sound ” and “ alarm” enough, without the music. It 


gave Hanpev’s ‘ Sound an alarm.’ 


is as if Stentor had come to earth again, and his voice had become 


melodious. 


Percorese’s ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,? a chorus in which all the | 
singers take part, is a true bit of ‘joy in heaven.’ The Italians 
appear to us to be particularly excellent in the chearful part of 
their sacred music. They are not afraid of making heaven seem 
really a happy place. There is a pause, by the way, towards the 
close of this composition, the suddenness and length of which are 
singularly striking. We fancy the whole choir of heaven looking 
mutely upwards, absorbed in the bliss of the divine presence. 

The beginning of Avison’s £ Sound the loud timbrel’ pleases us 


much, It is striking, original, and agreeable. Miss Pearson, who 


took a part in it, and afterwards sang ‘ What though I trace,’ was | 


well received, and met with applause in both instances. 

Miss Patron and Mr Branam sang a duet from Rossint, not 
eminently good, nor can we think that their voices go well together. 
It is a pity to make them spoil one another. 


Mrs WaAyYLeTT was 
encored in a pleasing ballad, the name of which we have overlooked. 
But the composition that upon’ the whole delighted us most, was | 
Hanpev’s ‘ Let me wander not unseen,’ from L’ Allegro. That 
imitative passage about the ‘merry bells,’ comes very well in here, 
and is not a conceit; music having surely a right to imitate music, 
and the animal spirits of the line demanding it. The notes on the 


’ 


word ‘dancing,’ by the same rule, justly represent what they 
speak of, and are dancing itself. We were going to express a pro- 
fane doubt, whether Hanpet, while he equalled Mitron in gran- 
deur (as far as music can be said to equal poetry) did not surpass 
him in a sense of the pleasurable; but when we recollect the passage 
in the great bard, we abstain. 


* Or let the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecs sound, 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checquer’d shade.’ 





_ and near London is but twenty-one inches and a quarter. 


What lightness, and bound of step is here! And how the bells peal 
over again in the word ‘round!’ The words marked in Italics in 
the third line set the elasticity of the motion before us; and then 
the accent, coming on the first syllable of the last line, expresses 
the bound. All poets, by the very tenure oftheir art, which implies 
the greatest delicacy of perception, most have a fine sense of the 
pleasurable ; and the painter of Eden was assuredly no exception 
to the rule, whatever his Puritanism might have said to it. 

We must not close this article without speaking of a former 
one upon the Oratorios, which called forth the nonsense of the 
“shabby paper” alluded to in consequence. A correspondent, 
whose indignant letter on the subject we are sorry to have mislaid, 
and who has our best thanks for his kindness, reminds us, that in 
addition to the insinuation which we refuted, it was implied, that 
we had been using a passage out of Mr Hazuirt’s writings, as if it 
had been our own:—at least, a passage of our own (upon the 
character of SHakspeaRre’s Beatrice) was quoted in that paper, as 
if it had been Mr Hazuitrt’s. We remembered hearing of this 
absurd implication, or whatever it may be called, before; but had 
forgotten it. Our readers surely need not be informed, that it was 
as false as the other, and that we never practise deceptions worthy 
only of the people that can suppose them. The criticism, every 
word of it, such as it was, was entirely our own. eS 











CumMATE OF ENGLAND.—England is situate in the nothern part 
of the temperate zone; the longest day in the year being sixteen 
hours and thirty-four minutes ; andthe shortest, seven hours and 
forty-four minutes; so that independent of accidental circumstances, 
the country enjoys but a moderate share of the genial influence of 
the sun; and even during the period that luminary is above the 
horizon, the sky is frequently obscured by clouds, forming a striking 
contrast with the sunny skies of the south of Europe. Foreigners 
have abudantly complained of our gloomy atmosphere; and a Span- 
ish Ambassador here in the reign of Charles I. not having seen the 
sun during a whole month previous to his departure, desired a 
courtier, who waited on him, to give his dutiful respects to his Ma- 


| jesty, and also to the sun whenever he might get a sight of him. 
| But the deficiency is compensated by that peculiar freshness of vege- 


tation, which characterises British landscape, and which depends on 
the frequent descent of the clouds in rain and dew. More rain falls 
in the western than in the eastern part of England, and more in the 
north than in the south. According to the experiments of Mr 
John Dalton, the annual average quantity that falls throughout all 
England, is’ thirty-one inches and three-tenths, and the annual 
average of the dew about six inches, which makes the whole depth 
of descending moisture thirty-six inches, of which about twenty- 
three inches are carried off by evaporation. From the Journals of 
the Royal Society, it appears that the annual quantity of rain in 
Though 
the weather in this country is proverbially changeable, yet the alter- 
nations of heat and cold are usually not excessive; and both the 
severity of winter and the parching heat of summer are felt here in 
a much less degree than in the parallel climates on the coutinent, fa 
circumstance to be accounted for from our insular situation. The 
extreme of high temperature usually occurs in July or August, and 
that of low temperature in January; at the former period the mer- 
cury in the thermometer seldom rises above eighty-six degrees, and 
at the latter it rarely falls lower than eight or ten degrees; though 
sometimes it has sunk down to zero of Fahrenheit. Among the 
most severe frosts which ever happened in this country, is one re- 


_ corded by Matthew Paris to have lasted from November to April 


in 1076; in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
memorable frosts took place during the winters of 1683,1709,& 1730. 
From the observations made by Mr Luke Howard, at Plaistow, it 
has been ascertained that the temperature of the air in London is 
raised two degrees above that of the surrounding country, by 
artificial causes. The wind is extremely uncertain, and its variations 
can scarcely be reduced to any fixed principles. It blows with the 
greatest strength and constancy from the south-west, hence 
detached and exposed trees lean in the opposite direction. East 
and north winds are more frequent on the eastern than on the 
western side of the island, and south and south-west winds are 
oftener felt on the latter than on the former. Tempests, extending 
generally over the country are fortunately rare occurrences. One 
of the most remarkable was that which took place November 26th, 
1703, when Eddystone lighthouse was blown down. It may be 
remarked that thunder storms scarcely ever occur here between 
December and May. Among the more uncommon meteorological 
phenomena are aerolites, or stones, which have fallen from the 
atmosphere. In the British museum is a fragment of a meteoric 
stone, weighing fifty-six pounds, which fell near Wold Cottage, 
December 18th, 1795.—Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary. 
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a 
PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. F ms 
FRENCH PLAYS, 
An Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
LA CENERENTOLA. 
(By Rossint}. oO a Se mres et demic 
The Principal Characters by Mrs WOOD, (late Miss PATON,) .  JEUN] A Sah nen eh Geante yer 
Madame CASTELLI, Mademoiselle FELIANI, Signor DAVID, _ JNE ET VIELLE, 
’ Signor LABLACHE, Signor De ANGELI, and _ Signor DE BEGNIS. — nay en a 4 Ace. ~y M. eee, MELESVILLE et Bayarp 
i z 7 ; a remier Acte se passe chez Mme. Beauménil; le Seconde, dans la Maison - 
After which, a New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir WaLrer Scort’s Novel of de M. Guichard, aprés Quarante Ans ctenvels, a 
| KENILWORTH. Mme Beauménil, Mme PREVAL. Rose, sa Fille, Mlle JAMAIN, 
Miae | (By M. Desuayres.) f Angélique, Amie de Rose, Mlle STRANGE. 
hd The Music by Signor Costa. Emélie, Pupille de Guichard, Mile FLORVAL. Nanette, Servante, Mme GAMARD 
The Principal Characters by Mademoiselle Brocard, Mademoiselle Kaniel, M. Guichard, M. GAMARD. Brémont, M. LAPORTE. , 
aE Mademoiselle Clara, § Mademoiselle Proche, Mademoiselle Zoe Beaupre, Augustin, Fils de M. et Mme. Guichard, Mile ELIZA. 
ai Meedames J. Mersie, De Vis Coupotte, Bescke. 'Vedy, G Pitt, La Suit Go 
- Mers' e Vis, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt ura ‘ - a a EN 
a > Lydia, Clari, &e. pict agent LE MARCHAND DE LA RUE ST DENIS. 
' M. Lefebvre, M.Simon, M. Emile, M.Gouriet, M. Venafra, Vaudeville nouveau en Trois Actes, de MM. Arazier et de VILLENEUYg, { 
+} M. O’Brien, M. Edouard, M. George, M. D’Albert, M. Bertram, M. Hunt, | La ler Acte se passe au Magazin, la 2me a la Mairie, la 3me a la Cour a’ Assises, 
Hh ‘ _ and M. Paul. Madame Dumont, Madame Préval. Henriette, sa Fille, Mademoiselle Floryal, 
\ With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. Séraphine, Niéce de Mme Dumont, Mlle St Ange. 
Octavie, Fille de Beaupré, Mlle. Eliza. Marguerite, Gouvernante, Mlle. Emma, { 
Jeannette, Nourrice, Mile. Corra, M. Bouffé, Théophile. 


THEAT RE ROYAL, DRURY LAN i M. Dumont, Marchand de Soiries, M. St Aubert. Dorvilliers, Magistrat, M. Derval. 


Edouard, son Fils, M. Alfred. Le Baron Beaupré, M. Cloup, Le Maire, M. Paulin, 





—__—_ Jocard, Garcon de Bureau, M. Préval. Un Auvergnat, M. Granville, 
The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, Un Gargonde Caisse, eee n Vétéran, M. Guinée. 
. ra 
bs ote oreeer gg LES FRERES FEROCES. 
‘ i z r 7 ‘ in U tit Acte, mélé de Combats, Changemens 4 2, Danses, Musi 
Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. saslhiiadt Par M M. Jou s8Lin “—" us Benen m4 Cannoucus. a 


Prince Bianchi, Mr YOUNGE, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 


Babet, Servante de M. Bonardin, Madame Baudin. 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, eine x ee Seneee Saee 


M. Bouffé, M. Bonardin. 











Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK. L’Auteur du Mélodrame, M. Alfred. Le Regisseur du Theatre, M. Paulin. 
In the course of the Evening, Rossini's Overture to “Il Tancredi;’ P, de ; _  Personages du Melodrame— : 
Winter’s Overture to “ ‘lamerlan ;’’ and C. M. Von Weber’s Overture to | Angéla, Princesse, Mlle. St Ange, Altamor, M. Cloup. 
“© Der Freischutz.” | Fernandos, M. Pelisse. Rinaldo, M. Guenéé. Le Géolier, M. Préval, 
» Statues Pe age ‘ts, Gardes, et Vassz 1’ Alta a > Fe 
After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called | Quatre Statues Personnages muéts, Gardes, et Vassaux d’Altamor et de Fernandes. 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. | ee ee : 
(By Mr Kenney.] ROYA "MPIC THEATRE. 
Irza, Miss Faucit, Fatima, Mrs Waylett, L OLYMPIC ‘THEATRI 
Aboulifar, Mr ig ary Arzan, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr Liston, ; Gimbo, Mr Harley. , a An Entire New Burletta, to be called 
Pet yet gar MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL— 
DER FREISCHU TZ. [From the French of Picard, by Mr PLANcHE.] 
(By C. M. Von WEBER.) Mrs Headly, Mrs EDWIN. Mrs Crawley, Mrs K NIGHT. 
Linda, Miss Bruce. Rose, Mrs Bedford. _ Rosa Crawley, Miss LANGLEY. Lucy, Miss STEW ART. 
Adolph, Mr T. Cooke. Caspar, Mr Horn. | Lionel -, <4 - FRKEDERICKS. Mr Crawley, Mr COOPER. 
. . ‘ Mr Leach, Mr W. VINING. Lothario Leach, \ir COLLIER. 
Tomorrow, A Grand Selection ef Music. Mr Welford, Mr NEWCOMBE. Charles Welford, Mr BRUUGHAM. 





Thomas, Mr HITCHINSON. 
To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 


THE CHASTE SALUTE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| {From M. Scrise’s “* Baiser au PoRrevur.”’} 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 


The Opera of ‘ The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
? ‘he Characters by Miss Sydney, Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, 
CINDERELLA, Mr Spagnoletti, Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. 
The Music, by Rossini. rs . . : 
Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWSE. To conclude with an entirely New Burletta, called 
, Miss HUGHES. Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. THE GRENADIER. 
Felix, Mr WILSON. Baron Pumpolino, Mr G. PENSON. [By H. Bayiy, Esq.] 
Alidoro, MrG. STANSBURY. Dandini, Mr MORLEY. } The Overture and Two of the Songs, by Mr S. Nelson. 
Pedro, Mr KEELEY. | Fanny Bolton, Madame Vestris, in which she will sing, ‘ O, they march d through 
F . “a ‘ , } he Town,” a Savoyard Song, and * Listen Dear Fanny.” 
To conclude with the Grand Comic Pantomime, calléd : ae : - > , : : 
7 . ae ? > ; Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond 
HARLEQUIN FAT AND HARLEQUIN BAT. wee s careclpter aI : 
[By Mr Farvey.] | — 
Columbine, Miss L. Johnstone. | TRRNPC TT YATPW 
Harlequins, Mr Keeley and Mr Ellar. | Ql EEN’S THEATH kt, 
Clown, Mr Paulo. Pantaloon, Mr Barnes. | 
} 


To-morrow, No Performance. 





| An Ore HE DD, NISL in Wik called 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
{| THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. Music by Mr _s- 








Hd The Lady Gertrude, Miss PELHA! Mina, Mrs HU VBY. . 
Ernest, Mr FORRESTER. Alexis, Miss LANE. Kalmar, Mr SPENSER, 
An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called Peter Pluffen, Mr SM snl 9 Bertrand, Mr MUN —S — 
(} y, , : Y r 7 2ANT Conrad, Mr H. COOKE. Maurice, Mr BARNEL?. Godtrid, Mr KE ELL. 
i 7 THE KING OF 1 HE ALPS AND THE MISAN { HROPE After which, an Original Comedietta, in One Act, entitled, 
Wi | Mrs Ra Ikoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. DELUSIONS 
i | Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs DALY. — ve wn nae : _ 
: ; A lus, Mr YATES. Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 
Mi i | John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. Frank, Mr Smith. = Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. : 
eb Lie y Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. ; Charles Euston, Mr Green. 
iE AB | Hans, Mr 0. SMITH. fo which will be added, 5 
‘i ie | After which, a New Comic Burletta, called A NEW DIVERTISEMENT. 
a KIND INTENTIONS. In which Mademoiselle CELESTE and Mademoise!le CONSTANCE 
i i i Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings. Will dancé their favourite POLONAISE, 
| Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanweil, Mr Mathews. Assisted by the Corps de Ballet. 
boty To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called A Musical Entertainment, called 
a a BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE, MRS G . 
: The Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. By M. BaRNeETT.]} 
i } The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, The Music by Mr Harroway. 
' Mr Yates, Mr Downe, MrJ.Reeve, MrSanders, MrCharles, Mr Wisp, Mrs G—. Mrs GLOVER. Mariette, Miss GARRICK. 
ii Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, Mrs Tendre, Mrs GARRICK. Mrs Perigorge, Miss WELLS. 
* ' Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, Mr V. Webster, MrS. Smith. Miss Felicite Ronjon, Miss STOHWASSER. ; 
Ba Mr Timid Tendre, Mr SMITH. Mr Perigorge, Mr. MUNROE. 
ait Mr Alexis Chassee, Mr FORRESTER. Peter, Mr G. et 
4 i : VW . } ; >», Mr LEJEUNE. Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. RU 
I ' SURREY THEATRE. Corporal Cartouche r chilles Bellerose r 





The Incidental Dances by the Corps de Ballet. 








An entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 


| Copune Tuxataz.—T rof Vienna—De L’Orme 
PROPHET OF THE MOOR; OR THE FIRE RAISER. ‘epee Tueatre.— The beer ee 
| 








if The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, ‘ % y ‘yr i ae rsterv-— Two 
Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr ALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, | SADLER’S We ts ‘THEATRE.— Vale of Myster r 
| ETRE Mr C. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, Gregories—And the Wreck. 
AF | Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. ~~ a 
Bh ii After which, an entirely new Nautical Melo-Drama, to be called —— ks 
HH THE WATER WITCH. Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all boo ~ 
i ™ - The Musto by Ms ao ’ er ' parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be a hans 
/ The Characters by Miss Somerville, Miss M. C. Poole, r Osbaldiston. i —FFFING y al Exchange ; . Hays, 
ee bit Mr Williams, Mr Vale, Mr Honner, Mr Rogers, Mr Ransford, | by J. Cuapret, 2 — mag ie age a ’ nadilly : Marst 145 
Shi Messrs Hobbs, Boulanger, Grammer, Woolfe, Tully, &c. 165 Regent street ; J.Fierp, 16 2 ir stree , Piccadilly ; “ian Old 
Tl To conclude with an Historical Musical Drama, called, Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, 
THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 
The characters}by Miss Somerville, Miss Vincent, Mrs Rogers, Miss Boden ‘ . ‘ t, Golden square. 
. Mr Dibdin Pitt, Mr Gough, Mr C. Hill, Mr Williams, Mr Vale. | SEE SL ee Te 











